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CONCERNING MORAL ABSOLUTES 


N his An Essay on Metaphysics, R. G. Collingwood defines meta- 

physics as the science of ‘‘absolute presuppositions.’’ When- 
ever anyone thinks, there are things he takes absolutely for granted. 
Most people are not aware that they are doing this, but it has 
momentous consequences for all their thinking. 

Absolute presuppositions are not unchanging. But when they 
change, the civilization and the type of science which depend upon 
them change and are succeeded by others based upon other presup- 
positions. Metaphysics is therefore an historical science. It is 
both exhaustively theoretical and dramatically practical. For it 
inquires into the most abstract basis of science and also into the 
most private choices and decisions which will in some measure 
contribute to the support or to the disintegration of the current 
civilization. 

This is startling doctrine for a generation which increasingly 
takes for granted the finality of natural or social ‘‘forces’’ sum- 
marized into some type of determinism which absolves the individ- 
ual of any significant responsibility for his own career or for the 
course of history in which that career is set. 

Collingwood’s account of metaphysics thus raises an issue that 
is basically moral. For it places the individual who thinks, or tries 
to think, precisely at that creative point in history and civilization 
from which must emerge the order or the disorder of the future. 
Its implications are irritatingly persistent as it steadfastly refuses 
to assign one’s errors and perversities to ‘‘powers and principali- 
ties’’ quite beyond one’s control. 

It is most timely that such a moral issue should be raised, for 
the wide acceptance of the dictum that there are no moral absolutes 
threatens to develop into a negative dogmatism that is self-con- 
tradictory. To take seriously the assertion that there are no moral 
absolutes could mean one of two quite different things. 

(1) It could mean some type of certainty in the moral realm 
which is nonetheless an absolute despite its being negative. Thus 
it could mean that one is quite free from all moral constraints 
outside one’s self and therefore one becomes a sovereign moral 
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agent creating whatever may be named ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘good’’ by 
one’s own free assertion. If this is what is meant by the denial 
of moral absolutes it is no more than the assertion of one moral 
absolute by the denial of all others. 

(2) But this need not be the meaning of the denial of moral 
absolutes, however convenient it may appear. A second meaning 
could be the assertion that there is no science of ethics in its own 
right. For the final assumptions of ethics may depend for their co- 
gency upon the findings of other sciences where absolutes are in- 
deed established either by assumption or by some other type of 
claim. When greater faith is held in the presuppositions of 
natural science, anthropology, economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, and the like, then ethics becomes an addendum or an after- 
thought, dealing only with minor business under one or another 
of such special interests. 

It is with this second meaning, this absorption of ethics into 
one or another of the natural or social sciences, that metaphysics 
should deal. And to investigate this one may well begin by re- 
viewing Collingwood’s account of the nature of inquiry and of 
absolutes. 

Inquiry begins when a question is asked. And every question 
involves one or more presuppositions. And such presuppositions 
may involve other presuppositions. However, inquiry does not 
vanish into an infinite regress. Inquiry completes an enterprise 
when it uncovers a presupposition that is not an answer to any 
question. This is an absolute presupposition. It is neither true 
nor false. It merely provides the logical efficacy for subsequent 
questions. And logical efficacy is merely the capacity to raise 
questions. A completed inquiry thus sets up a series of supposi- 
tions each linked to the other as question and answer until an 
absolute presupposition is reached. Here the inquiry finds a basic 
assumption. Now if this assumption is indeed made and is recog- 
nized as made, then the inquiry provides answers that are true or 
false. This is not because the basic assumption is true or false but 
simply because it is made. 

Absolute presuppositions are not verifiable. The idea of veri- 
fication does not apply to them. They can only be assumed by an 
act of free choice. To seek to verify an absolute presupposition 
is to make it relative to some other presupposition and thus to 
change one basic assumption for another. This change may be 
small or great but it does not advance the effort at verification. It 
does change a pattern of thought with its cultural consequences. 

We come, then, to the recurrent mistake about metaphysics 
and about absolutes. This mistake lies in the attempt to provide 
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some sort of sponsorship for the absolute presupposition, outside 
and beyond the enterprise of inquiry. The history of this attempt 
is rich and varied. The cry of Archimedes for a fulcrum by 
which to move the world has many an echo. Included among as- 
signed sponsors for the absolute are such notions as ‘‘pure being,’’ 
‘‘eternity,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘authority,’’ ‘‘force,’’ or some state of ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ or quality of ‘‘experience,’’ and yet others. But all such 
assignment is a mistake about the nature of inquiry. It confuses 
a question with an answer. It asserts rather than assumes, and 
this makes inquiry irrelevant or unnecessary. 

Now there can be no science of assertions. For assertion, un- 
like questioning and supposing, commits its case to mere repeti- 
tions, to static identifications. It precludes a process that can in- 
volve an ‘‘if’’ and a ‘‘therefore’’ in its unity. It represents an 
arrested moment, diserete and out of contact with change. Its 
very repetition must presuppose its need for reinstatement. 

The asserted absolute is therefore without any content accessible 
to a science. It is a simple act of faith or doubt, nothing more, 
nothing less. The mistake about absolutes arises from the inad- 
vertent hypostatizing of this act of faith or doubt into some added 
sponsorship for the final presupposition of inquiry. 

The mistake is readily corrected by recognizing that an abso- 
lute presupposition of inquiry may be taken on faith or may be 
doubted. In either case, however, such an absolute might sup- 
port an orderly science yielding valid answers to the questions of 
inquiry. What happens, happens to the inquirer, to his social 
order, and to his science, not to the proposed absolute. 

The case is not unlike that of modern Geometry where space- 
time is analyzed by various postulates and sets of definitions. 
These yield valid theorems appropriate each to its own set of 
definitions but each constructing a different concept of space-time. 
One or another such concept may be arbitrarily selected as ‘‘real.’’ 
But they are all valid. Similarly, there is no need to sponsor the 
meridian through Greenwich by some mysterious ‘‘ East’’ or ‘‘ West’’ 
line having a location that is ‘‘absolute’’ in its own ‘‘right.’’ It 
simply has no ‘‘location’’ except a ‘‘here’’ of arbitrary assertion. 
It is only as a definition that it can ever be a ‘‘place.’’ 

The importance of absolutes, therefore, lies in their relation to 
faith or doubt. Once assumed, an absolute becomes the founda- 
tion for an order of thought, however simple or complex, which 
in turn elaborates a social and cultural pattern. Once doubted, 
the absolute may become a point of departure in the search for 
some other presupposition. Thus faith and doubt may alternate 
to develop a history of thought and culture as long as the logical 
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efficacy of absolutes is not abandoned in favor of mere assertion or 
denial. 

Now the science of ethics goes beyond all other sciences in its 
absolute presupposition. For ethics is not only concerned with the 
basic assumptions which support the structure of other sciences; 
it is also confronted with the question of whether such basic as- 
sumptions should or should not be made. For the absolute presup- 
position of ethics is that only the ‘‘better’’ among alternative as- 
sumptions should indeed be made. Once this absolute is taken 
for granted it follows that one must also assume that some presup- 
positions are ‘‘better’’ than others, that there is a free choice 
among them, and that there is an inquirer who may choose. In- 
quiry in ethics therefore becomes reflexive. It deals with sup- 
positions that directly affect the initiating or the abandoning of 
inquiry itself. 

It should be noted that free choice applies only to the absolute 
presupposition of inquiry. For here there is no such constraint 
as truth or falsity, no obligation, no ‘‘must.’’ The question is 
‘‘to make or not to make’’ such an assumption. Once made or 
not made, free choice has become committed to the relative sup- 
positions which answer the questions raised by the basic assump- 
tion. To forecast the consequences of one’s absolute presupposi- 
tions and then to pose the question of the ‘‘desirability’’ of such 
consequences does not reinstate freedom of choice nor does it offer 
a sponsorship for the chosen absolutes from which such conse- 
quences are seen to follow. It rather initiates a quite different 
inquiry, namely the question of whether the ‘‘better’’ is not also 
the ‘‘desirable.’’ 

As ethical inquiry makes all inquiry reflexive, it imposes a 
condition upon the objectivity of science. That condition requires 
that the basic assumption of each science be made relative to the 
absolute presupposition of ethical science. For unless this condi- 
tion is met the claim to objectivity must rest upon some assertion 
outside the scope of inquiry, some ‘‘better’’ thus made arbitrarily. 
The ‘‘if . . . then’’ relationship which supports objective inquiry 
has become a “‘since . . . therefore’’ relationship which demands 
that a favored assumption be made. And the only explanation 
for such favoritism lies in a repetition of the recurrent mistake 
about metaphysics and absolutes, the search for a sponsorship out- 
side the realm of inquiry. But the ‘‘better’’ in the absolute pre- 
supposition of ethics must remain in the very nature of inquiry 
itself if inquiry is to function as inquiry. Otherwise it must be 
abandoned in favor of assertion. 
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Ethical inquiry thus confronts a thinker with a choice between 
thinking and asserting, between objective science and some type 
of descriptive declaration, between rationality and irrationality 
(or non-rationality ). 

The various sciences, having accepted the condition imposed by 
ethical science in order to become and remain objective, may there- 
after specify by various postulates and definitions such marks of 
the ‘‘better’’ among suppositions (or hypotheses) as appear to 
facilitate inquiry in the special field of interest. These are the 
suppositions that have the greater logical efficacy—which is to say, 
raise the more pertinent questions for a particular science. Having 
done this, a special science may have little more to ask of ethical 
science. 

Ethics itself, however, must remain reflexive in a manner not 
required by the special interests of other sciences. For although 
the techniques and skills of inquiry remain important business for 
each science, these include devices designed to prevent the inquirer 
from obtruding himself into his science. Ethics, on the other hand, 
must seek answers to the questions raised by its own presupposition 
of inquirers and their free choice. 

To remain objective, ethics must exorcise from its absolute 
presupposition all vestigial elements of asserted ‘‘goods,’’ ‘‘right,’’ 
‘‘authorities,’’ ‘‘satisfactions,’’ and the like which rest their claims 
as ‘‘better’’ upon identifications beyond the scope of inquiry. It 
must not, by assertion, however veiled, claim that inquiry itself 
is the ‘‘better’’ in some absolute sense not acknowledged to be a 
presupposition made on faith alone. 

In seeking answers to questions raised by presupposing an in- 
quirer, it must not retreat into some asserted ‘‘self,’’ some ‘‘I”’ 
that inquires, and there claim some inaccessible source for in- 
quiry, some sponsoring ‘‘ego’’ with special traits and privileges 
whence emerges a mysterious ‘‘better.’’ Inquiry must be neither 
private nor public in any sense that implies a ‘‘realistic’’ or an 
‘objective’’ value. 

To remain objective and reflexive, ethical science must simply 
presuppose that inquiry occurs, that questions are indeed asked, 
and that they are asked because absolute assumptions continue to 
be made by free choice. To deny these suppositions, it must be 
supposed that assumptions either have not been made or if made 
then made under some compulsion or allurement not freely ac- 
cepted. But to make such a negative supposition by free choice is 
to contradict it, and to make it under compulsion or allurement 
is to change it into an assertion. Obviously the positive supposi- 
tion has the greater logical efficacy, for it raises pertinent questions 
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about the inquirer while the negative supposition annihilates him 
with an assertion. 

Proceeding, then, to definitions which may clarify the ‘‘better’’ 
for the purposes of analysis, ethical science may define a social 
community as a group of individuals who implicitly or explicitly 
give assent to the same basic assumptions. Evidence for such 
assent will lie in the approvals accorded to those culture traits, 
institutions, and persons that express in the most recognizable 
manner the presuppositions held in common. The community 
may be peaceful or turbulent. Strife itself may be a relationship 
that holds members together in competitive endeavor. For even 
competition and strife must presuppose agreement upon values to 
be sought or upon menaces to be averted. Or again, to presuppose 
common ‘‘needs’’ or common ‘‘satisfactions’’ is to accept the pro- 
posed definition of comunity. 

The thinkers in a community become the first individuals in 
whom assent to its absolute presuppositions arises to the level of 
awareness. It is here that the moral enterprise begins. For it is 
here that the discovery is made that assent can be an act of free 
choice. Whatever may be the occasion on which the thinker is 
first led to suppose that he may or may not assent, from that point 
on he becomes a moral agent. 

The significance of the moral agent lies in his capacity to change 
himself and his community by the exercise of his free choice. 
Whether the price of this effort be prohibitive or not, its discovery 
is momentous. For with that discovery comes a new person-to- 
person relationship within the community. No longer are the 
members of the community of thinkers related to each other merely 
through their common presuppositions. They now become related 
each to each as volunteers in a common enterprise. And this is a 
moral relationship, distinguishable as such from a social relationship. 

The social relationship henceforth depends upon the moral re- 
lationship, for it may be broken by free choice. And such a break 
may shatter the community or divide it into sub-communities. Once 
individuals achieve the level of thinkers, the particular community 
may become a mere convenience, for community itself becomes a 
moral dependent. Moral reality abides in person-to-person relations. 
The person becomes the creative source or the destroyer of a social 
order that is also a moral order. 

We arrive then at the absolute presupposition which must be 
made by any social science that proposes inquiry into communities 
whose members include thinkers, or self-conscious inquirers. This 
absolute is the sovereignty of the individual thinking person. 
This must be the ‘‘better’’ among presuppositions for social science. 
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Ethical science requires that this supposition be made if the social 
science is to be objective. For otherwise it must be presupposed 
that the social scientist has constructed his science not by free 
choice among alternatives but by some arbitrary means. And that 
arbitrary means would be the assertion of some type of absolute 
that binds the members of a community together by compelling as- 
sent to such an absolute. 

A social science founded upon such an asserted absolute cannot 
be an objective social science. It might be a natural science, but 
not a ‘‘modern’’ one. This is because it makes absolute presup- 
positions discarded as faulty by modern sciences (such as physics 
and chemistry). The discarded presuppositions in question are the 
notions of ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘force’’ and ‘‘compulsion’’ inherited 
from animistic notions of the past. By presupposing these anach- 
ronistie absolutes our social scientist has constructed a science of 
society in which he alone is free to choose and he exercises that 
freedom of choice by accepting, without adequate inquiry, absolute 
presuppositions which deny his own option to choose. 

Perhaps the difficulty of such a social scientist lies in the credi- 
bility of the supposition that any significant number of the mem- 
bers of a primitive community do actually ‘‘think’’ or ‘‘inquire.’”’ 
It is almost as difficult to suppose that a great number of members 
of civilized communities do actually think and inquire. But such 
difficulties lie in the mind of the scientist, that is to say in his 
undeclared or unanalyzed presuppositions. And this is precisely 
where ethical science is needed to maintain the objectivity of 
inquiry. 

It is a most remarkable fact of observation that modern sci- 
entists, as scientists, often exemplify in their relationships to each 
other a moral order which may become mere precept in their 
other personal relationships. As scientists they accept moral stand- 
ards such as respect for the freedom of other scientific inquirers, 
resolute exclusion of prejudiced appraisals, generous collaboration, 
renunciation of any preferred status for one’s self, insistence upon 
free equality for others, and acceptance of rigorous disciplines with- 
out reference to personal comfort or discomfort. In short, modern 
scientists behave as volunteers in a common enterprise, and pre- 
suppose and respect each other’s freedom, taking for granted that 
each is or may be a creative source of things highly important for 
the common enterprise. 

That such a moral fellowship should have arisen and flourished 
at the very time when the behavior of individuals in community 
life was being explained in terms of favorite determinisms, social 
‘*forces,’’ and the like, is an anomaly of our culture. 
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When, therefore, sophisticated participants in that culture 
deny that there are moral absolutes, they often appear to presup- 
pose a modern science without modern scientists, or a methodology 
without an inquirer, or scientific theories without dedicated 
thinkers. As thinkers, such sophisticates may readily accept ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ as a rigorous standard for their behavior as thinkers 
without acknowledging that they have thereby given assent to a 
moral absolute more exacting than any ‘‘nirvana’’ of sainthood. 

Ethical absolutes would seem to inhere in the nature of orderly 
thought, in the ‘‘if . . . therefore’’ relationship by which ques- 
tions and answers are specified for test, and accumulations of 
observations and hypotheses are given the stiacture of predictive 
science. As such an enterprise begins and continues, certain ethical 
necessities become manifest. And these necessities inhere not in 
natural ‘‘forces,’’ or in human traits, or in social patterns. They 
inhere in the nature of orderly thinking and in the commitments that 
sustain it. Such commitments include not only the bold exercise 
of free choice of the ‘‘better’’ among absolute presuppositions but 
also the obligation to accept the consequences of that assumption. 

To thus specify as ‘‘better’’ the presupposition of free inquirers 
is not to claim some otherworldly sponsorship for such a ‘‘better.’’ 
It is rather to say that if there is to be an objective science and 
a civilization sustained by it, then there are absolute ethical obliga- 
tions to be met. These obligations are not uncertain, nor in doubt. 
They are commitments with penalties so long as human thinking 
continues. 

Finally, it should be asked just what has been removed from 
the moral absolute by purging it of all otherworldly anchorages or 
all finalities of ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘satisfaction’’? Moral obligation 
has not been removed. On the contrary it has been emphasized. 
For to presuppose free choice of basic assumptions is to confront 
the thinking individual with an awareness of obligation to the 
point of acute discomfort. And the discipline of uncovering un- 
suspected presuppositions in one’s own thinking involves a con- 
scientiousness no less rigorous than any traditional code of moral 
rectitude. 

Responsibility in person-to-person relationships has become en- 
hanced by the presupposition of a fellowship of equal and sover- 
eign volunteers. Responsibility to the community is enhanced by 
the presupposition of members whose free choice creates, sustains, 
transforms, or destroys it. 

In all these and in other ways the moral absolute established by 
the basic assumptions cited provides foundations no less secure 
than the absolutes of ancient faiths. What has been removed is only 
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the superstitious elements derived by assertion alone and depend- 
ent for their acceptance upon exclusion from penetrating investiga- 
tion by objective thinking. Moral absolutes, therefore, do not de- 
pend upon our thinking nor indeed upon anything else. Rather, 
our very exercise, of orderly thought depends upon the free ac- 
ceptance of such absolutes. 


J. 8. BoueHton 
VINCENNES UNIVERSITY 


OUTNESS 


e¢ FT is commonly allowed by philosophers that all bodies which 

discover themselves to the eye, appear as if painted on a plain 
[sic] surface, and that their different degrees of remoteness from 
ourselves are discovered more by reason than by the senses. . . . our 
sight informs us not of distance or outness (so to speak) immedi- 
ately.”’ Here in his Treatise, Hume is following Berkeley, who 
makes of this principle the very first thesis of his New Theory of 
Vision, persuaded that ‘‘it is, I think, agreed by all that distance 
of itself, and immediately, cannot be seen.’’ In denying direct 
visual percepts of outness, neither Hume nor Berkeley lays claim 
to any originality of insight, both professing themselves satisfied 
that the principle is one to which all responsible opinion accords 
assent. On the strength of it, certainly, one may be said to have 
already boxed himself into a solipsistic position, being deprived 
of the most obviously outgoing of our senses—the sense of sight. 
We propose in this essay to show, first, that that two-dimensional 
account of vision is mistaken and, second, that solipsism is unten- 
able if direct percepts of outness are acknowledged. At the out- 
set it may be noted that our conclusions will prove only somewhat 
less bizarre than solipsism itself, having little in common with all 
those robust efforts to refute it along the lines of Dr. Johnson’s 
lithic argument. Common-sense realism will find little cause for 
cheer in this inquiry. 

Our first task, understood purely as a descriptive one, consists 
in showing that there are in plain fact direct visual percepts of 
outness. Our second task is to show that those percepts are veridi- 
cal and cognitive. The first of these tasks, though not the second, 
was ably performed by William James and Whitehead, whose 
eloquence on the subject we are content simply to rehearse. James, 
especially, is vigorous and memorable in his refutation of the view 
that ‘‘all our sensations at first appear to us as subjective and 
internal, and are afterwards and by a special act on our part 
‘extradited’ or ‘projected’ so as to appear located in an outer 
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world,’’ exhorting us to look out upon the ‘‘big extended sort 
of outward fact’’ which spreads before us, ‘‘roomy and spatial.’’ 
One must not confound this exhortation with Dr. Johnson’s. There 
is no appeal here to ‘‘animal faith’’ or ‘‘belief’’ or even to naive 
realism, if by this last we mean a kind of divination which supple- 
ments the barest deliverances of our senses. As Whitehead -ob- 
serves, the blue surface of the wall yonder is not perceived in my 
mind or in my eye but far out there on the wall itself, directly and 
immediately, requiring no act of inference or conjecture on my 
part from past experience. Whereas the presumed hardness of 
the wall yonder is presented to me merely as an indirect or medi- 
ate percept, the blue surface is perceived directly as ‘‘out there.’’ 
The outness of the blue surface is as much a pure visual fact as 
the blueness itself: ‘‘The experienced fact is ‘color away on the 
wall for us.’’’ There is an air of paradox in this, to maintain 
that our visual sensations exist far out in the external world. 
Certainly, the primeval, and indeed the classical, view of sensa- 
tion insists that, though real things or bodies reside in the external 
world, our sensations of things exist only in the mind. So per- 
suasive is that conviction that even James and Whitehead, despite 
their recognition of direct visual percepts of outness, shrink from 
arguing forthrightly that those patches of shape and color really 
and truly exist out there precisely as we see them. But this is 
exactly what we shall urge—that, though the material bodies in 
which those qualities are presumed to inhere may not actually 
exist, the colored shapes themselves do exist distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of the three-dimensional spatial volume 
that appears directly to our eyes. 

The principal objection to this implausible thesis of ours is the 
same as that to which naive realism is exposed—the argument from 
error. Can we maintain that the colored shapes which appear to 
exist on the far side of the mirror into which we are gazing, really 
and truly exist just as we see them, in a real space of depth be- 
hind the looking-glass? Is it credible that a bright golden spot by 
day, and a bright silver spot by night, exist in the sky at the very 
distance from us which our eyes report, and of the precise shape 
and magnitude? These were doubtless the difficulties which, in 
the last analysis, prompted Berkeley and Hume to deny direct 
percepts of outness, on the one hand, and which restrained James 
and Whitehead from acknowledging those percepts as veridical, 
on the other. James’s defense of outgoing percepts is to be found 
in his Psychology, in the chapter on ‘‘Sensation.’’ He does not 
appear to have drawn upon those percepts in his strictly epistemo- 
logical investigations. Why was this? One must consider James 
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in two ways, as a tough-minded radical empiricist and as a tender- 
minded pragmatist. As a pragmatist concerned with vindicating 
the sentiments and procedures of common sense, he was hardly 
predisposed to assign reality to such unlikely entities as those 
colored shapes which purport to exist behind mirrors. These he 
would have to ignore, if not actually to dismiss. James, as a 
radical empiricist, with his doctrine of pure experience being ante- 
cedent to all distinctions between the knowing subject and the 
object known, was likewise precluded from acknowledging direct 
percepts of outness as absolutely primitive and veridical. For, as 
we hope to show in the sequel, such percepts involve sensa existing 
in their own right at a definite spatial remove from the percipient. 

Somewhat different are Whitehead’s reasons for withholding 
cognitive warrant from outgoing percepts. He has, however, at 
least one plain statement which expresses our own position ex- 
actly, if we disregard the portion which I have italicized. In his 
slender volume on Symbolism, discussing the ‘‘roles of sense-data 
and space in presentational immediacy,’’ he writes as follows: 


We see the image of a colored chair, presenting to us the space behind a 
mirror; yet we thereby gain no knowledge concerning any intrinsic character 
of spaces behind the mirror. But the image thus seen in a good mirror is just 
as much an immediate presentation of color qualifying the world at a distance 
behind the mirror, as is our direct vision of the chair when we turn round 
and look at it. Pure presentational immediacy refuses to be divided into de- 
lusions and not-delusions. It is either all of it, or none of it, an immediate 
presentation of an external contemporary world as in its own right spatial. 


Owing to his very realism, Whitehead was led back reluctantly, 
and unavowedly, into a solipsistic position. Persuaded that ‘‘the 
intervention of any sense-datum in the actual world cannot be ex- 
pressed in any simple way, such as mere qualification of a region 
of space, or alternatively as the mere qualification of a state of 
mind,’’ he found himself requiring a double reference for his 
colored shapes: ‘‘color is referred [both] to an external space and 
to the eyes as organs of vision.’’ In opposition, we propose that, 
though the colored shapes may be assigned to the eye or the mind 
as the place where they are seen or known, the actual existence 
of those sensa lies unequivocally and definitively in the external 
world. We reject the view that they are ‘‘dependent on the 
immediate states of relevant parts of our own body,’’ if that is to 
mean, as it does for Whitehead, that the colored shapes need not 
be in fact actual external realities but merely appearances in the 
percipient. In viewing the blue surface of a distant wall, ‘‘the 
spatial relationship,’’ says Whitehead, ‘‘is equally essential both 
to wall and percipient: but the color side of the relationship is at 
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that moment indifferent to the wall, though it is part of the make- 
up of the percipient. In this sense, and subject to their spatial re- 
lationship, contemporary events happen independently.’’ This 
radical independence of contemporary entities is understood in 
such a way as to prohibit all cognitive as well as all causal rela- 
tionships among them. Indeed, the cognitive or perceptual rela- 
tion as such would appear to be interpreted by Whitehead as but 
a special case of causal efficacy in general. As the intricacies of 
Whiteheadian metaphysics lie outside the scope of the present 
inquiry, I am content if I have succeeded in indicating, however 
roughly, the grounds of his express rejection of outgoing percepts 
as veridical. That rejection would seem to involve Whitehead in 
a precise contradiction, inasmuch as he defines pure presentational 
immediacy as a mode of perception inherently infallible. 

Returning to the argument from error in its bearing on 
outgoing percepts, we might do well to disentangle two argu- 
ments that are frequently confused: these are the argument 
from error and the argument from mediacy. That the second 
is really independent of the first may be seen in the following 
way. Let us assume that we were never bedeviled by error, 
that our memories of the past never conflicted with one another, 
that our predictions of the future were always vindicated, and that 
our percepts, indirect as well as direct, of the contemporary world 
never played us false. Under such circumstances, would solip- 
sism be thinkable and intelligible doctrine, no longer being able to 
rely upon the argument from error? I think that it would, as 
may be seen most readily from our percepts of the future. Hume’s 
_ argument against induction is in no way dependent on the fact 
' that our prognostications sometimes prove false. His is really an 
argument from mediacy, rather than an argument from error. 
Our conviction here and now that the sun will rise tomorrow fails 
to evince any necessary connection with that future event, nor can 
it be vindicated ex post facto. The future, like the past, if it is 
disclosed to us at all, is disclosed only mediately or indirectly, like 
the other side of the moon. Apart, then, from any experience of 
error, one can question the truth of mediate percepts on their own 
ground. 

If the cognitive warrant of mediate percepts may be questioned 
even though they be free from any actual error, is the converse 
also true—can the cognitive warrant of direct percepts be sustained 
even though they be infected with apparent error? The cardinal 
question here is this: can direct percepts be in error? And the 
critical instance before us comprises all direct percepts of outness. 
Reverting to our hypothesis of the absence of all actual, and all 
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apparent, error, it would seem that at least in that case one would 
be unable to impugn the cognitive pretensions of direct percepts 
of outness. For such percepts would then appear like all other 
obviously incontestable direct percepts, such as the perception of 
mere red at the present time. Ordinatily, we are prone to think 
of all direct percepts as exempt from, and all indirect percepts as 
liable to, error. Error and mediacy, veridicalness and immedi- 
acy—these would seem to fall naturally together in pairs, until one 
is challenged by direct percepts of outness which appear to be no 
less subject to error for being direct. The argument from error 
and the argument from mediacy, though they seem to overlap 
everywhere else, cease to coincide in the case of direct percepts of 
outness. What remedy shall we devise under the circumstances? 
Inspired by Berkeley and Hume, shall we insist that since (1) di- 
rect percepts are veridical, and (2) all percepts of outness are sub- 
ject to error, therefore (3) there are no direct percepts of outness? 
Or, inspired by James and Whitehead, shall we argue that since 
(1) direct percepts of outness do exist, and (2) they are liable to 
error, therefore (3) not all direct percepts are veridical? Both 
of these conclusions would seem intolerable, the first because it 
flies in the face of the direct evidence of our eyes, and the second 
because it plunges us into scepticism, requiring us to deem dubious 
the most compelling brute fact vouchsafed us. For it must not 
be supposed that direct percepts of outness are alone in question 
here. Direct percepts, both in and out of us, are radically im- 
peached as such. Neither James nor Whitehead appears to have 
grasped the full import of his position, namely, that sheer im- 
mediacy or brute presence can no longer be accepted as sufficient 
warrant for existence, as soon as one impugns direct percepts of 
outness. Our own view, designed to accommodate the strongest 
point in each of the others, proceeds as follows: since (1) direct 
percepts of outness do exist, and (2) all direct percepts are veridi- 
eal, therefore (3) all direct percepts of outness are veridical. 

The external world which is here recovered from the ravages 


1 According to Wittgenstein, ‘‘it is anything but a matter of course that 
we see ‘three-dimensionally’ with two eyes.’’ Also: ‘‘There are various forms 
of ‘three-dimensional’ seeing. The three-dimensional character of a photo- 
graph and the three-dimensional character of what we see through a stereo- 
seope.’’ And: ‘*‘We should not find it easy to describe a photograph as a 
collection of color patches on a flat surface.’’ Moreover, ‘‘it seems queer 
that with some drawings an impression should be a flat thing and with some 
a three-dimensional thing. One asks oneself ‘Where is this going to end?’ ’’ 
Philosophical Investigations, Oxford, 1953, pp. 202, 218. Cf. II, xi, passim. 
Is Wittgenstein suggesting that three-dimensional vision is a case of what he 
calls the ‘‘seeing of an aspect’’? 
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of solipsism, can hardly be identified with the world of common 
sense. Disembodied and disemboweled, it consists of mere colored 
surfaces deployed throughout the whole length, breadth, and 
depth of visual space, and it includes the space behind the looking- 
glass quite as much as the space before it. Finally, it requires 
that its externality be understood in precise terms. If visual 
sensa are perceived out yonder, they must be out yonder from some 
point of reference, and since some of these sensa are near and others 
far away, there must be a focus of origin in terms of which ‘‘near”’ 
and ‘‘far’’ may be rendered intelligible. For though the colored 
surfaces out yonder exhibit the various relations of propinquity 
and remoteness inter se comprising a spatial community among 
themselves, there must also be a point of reference outside that 
community, insofar as there is a kind of absolute sense in which 
some of the colored shapes are near simpliciter and others far off. 
This ‘‘absolute’’ point of reference can only be the percipient or 
knowing subject which in its locus standi lies outside the field of 
vision. The source of visual perception is not itself an object of 
vision, though it is nonetheless inescapably present to us. It must 
not be thought of as merely inferred or posited. Even for Hume, 
whose visual sensa ‘‘appear as if painted on a plain surface,’’ 
some such perceptual source is imperative. Quite apart from di- 
rect percepts of outness, one must at least allow direct percepts 
of upness and downness, of rightness and leftness; and these rela- 
tions require an orienting point of reference. 

We may observe that the outness of visual sensa implies that, 
though they are known here at the perceptual source, they exist 
in themselves out yonder. Indeed, they are directly known here 
as existing out there. Their existence is not inherently constituted 
by their being known. Rather, we know them as other than and 
different from ourselves. The direct percept of outness is a case 
of actio in distans. 


Jost A. BENARDETE 
LovIsIaANa STATE UNIVERSITY 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 
I. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 


EAD a philosopher and you find—that is in the case of an 
original philosopher—that he has the certainty, that he enter- 
tains no doubt, that what has gone before him in philosophy is al- 
most complete falsity and that what he is going to present con- 
tains the truth. In every original philosopher there is a barbaric 
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and primitive conceit, a basic self-assurance, a faith in himself. 
He is in the right and the world is wrong. He has this attitude 
not only as regards the philosophers of the past but equally as 
much in regards to his contemporaries. This quality is what 
imbues every philosopher with militancy and belligerency. This 
quality is what makes of every philosopher a critic and a fighter. 
This quality is what gives to every philosopher his own style. 
Hence, every original philosophy is a critique and a challenge and 
unique and a mystique. In a word, every original philosophy is 
an autobiography. The philosophy is the man and the man is his 
philosophy. Who is Plato? The answer is, His Book. 

Thus to philosophize is to express one’s discontent with what 
is; to show that what was, or what is, was and is in error; to seek 
to persuade or to prove that what one thinks and believes is right 
and correct; and to show that if the world does not accept one’s 
thought and belief it will perish by some form of death, physical 
or intellectual. Therefore, when Marx said that hitherto philoso- 
phers had sought to interpret the world, but that now was the 
time to change the world, he was wrong in thinking that he 
was the first philosopher whose wish it was to change the world. 
He was wrong in the notion that philosophers merely wanted to 
interpret the world. All philosophers want to change the world. 
Marx as an original philosopher believed that he was the first to 
put philosophy straight. He was not the first, and, of course, he 
is not the last. Philosophical interpretation is inherently a fighting 
stance for change. This is why the intellectual life in its true self 
can be nothing but revolutionary. It is tragic to the intellectual 
life when ‘‘intellectuals’’ forget this. 

Philosophy, therefore, is a revolutionary enterprise. If phi- 
losophy purports not to be, it is either apologetics or counter- 
revolutionary. Philosophy that is apologetics is, of course, not 
philosophy. Counter-revolutionary philosophy may be philosophy 
in that it is composed of revolutionary ingredients. 

Since philosophy is a critique of what was and of what is and, 
just as important, of what seems to be developing as future, phi- 
losophy is very much historical in its dialectic. Not historical in 
the sense of using the resources and the findings of history as 
implementing and justificatory arguments and as supporting proof, 
but in the sense of being historical in its very nature as process 
of reasoning. To philosophize is to historicize. No philosophy 
can escape history, not only in the sense that the philosopher thinks 
in the idioms of the time of his life, but peculiarly in the sense that 
philosophy is an enterprise of, an undertaking of, and an operation 
on, history. The philosopher in his challenge expresses history. 
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For this reason it becomes a basic truth of history and of historio- 
graphy and of the philosophy of history that the best way to study 
or approach the history of an era or of all time is to study phi- 
losophy. Hence, historians who are not philosophers are either 
recorders or artists or fantasy-mongers or descriptivists or apolo- 
gists but not true analysts. That is, there is no such study as 
history ; there is no such being as historians; there is philosophy 
and there are philosophers. Since philosophy is critique and chal- 
lenge, it embodies historicizing. Since as critique and challenge 
philosophy must be analysis, the historicizing that it embodies is 
analytical critique and challenge; hence there can be no such study 
as isolated history and no such being as the historian per se. The 
philosopher historicizing is revolutionizing. It cannot be any- 
thing else. Therefore, there cannot even be such a separated 
study as the philosophy of history. If we could only learn this 
truth we could purify our academic life and thus purify our in- 
tellectual life, bringing learning and research and inquiry into 
the proper focus, which is that of the philosophical centricity of 
all knowing and practice. In such a purification of our intellect- 
ual life we could make even plumbing philosophical. Thereby 
we could intellectualize our society and make of living for all the 
human enterprise it should be. Here is where the philosophers 
of our time can shape a program with which to fight those who 
would establish the centricity of our life around theology, or the 
Theos. Instead of the Theos, the Logos. 

Where the Logos prevails there are fighting philosophers, all 
bloody but unbowed. Where the Theos prevails there are spokes- 
men of the sacred word, all frocked and bowed. 


II. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? (ContTINvUED) 


Up to this point we have been dealing with the question: What 
is philosophy about? What is it up to? What is its urge? And 
we have been answering this question in a macrological sense ; that 
is, in its operativeness as a totality. We have been viewing it as 
observers of a drama where each actor-philosopher goes about 
his philosophizing in conflict with another or with a bunch of 
others. We see each actor-philosopher so acting out his person- 
ality-philosophy—we have called it above, a mystique—that as he 
lives it he is himself and within himself, and everybody else is an 
object of resistance. 

Now, let us get to the question: What is philosophy? Is this 
question the same as, What are the Problems of Philosophy? Or 
are all the problems of life and man the problems of philosophy? 
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Or is there a sense of ‘‘problem’’ which is peculiarly a problem 
for philosophy? If there are problems of philosophy which con- 
tain in them a peculiar sense, what is this sense? And, how does 
this peculiar sense of the problem for philosophy give it its affinity 
with the nature of philosophy? Which brings us again to the 
question: What is philosophy? Maybe the peculiar sense of a 
problem for philosophy is the same as the sense of philosophy, so 
that problems for philosophy are the same as philosophy? Further, 
is there not a difference between problems of philosophy and prob- 
lems for philosophy? Let’s go. Let’s make a skeleton of all this. 


1. There is the aim of philosophy: to save man from error and to 
bring him to see the truth. This is the aspect of philosophy which 
some have called Philosophy as Vision. This is the aspect which 
makes some people seek for the consolations of philosophy. 

2. There are the problems for philosophy. These are the issues 
of concern to man which need resolution via the Vision of philosophy. 

3. There are the problems of philosophy. These are the techni- 
cal problems—the problems of technique. How shall we operate? 
What tools shall we use? How shall we improve our operative 
procedures ?—these are the engineering aspects of philosophy. 

Number 1 essentially contains the Emotive Aspect of Philosophy. 

Number 2 essentially contains the Emotional Aspects of Phi- 
losophy. 

Number 3 essentially contains the Intellectual or Rational As- 
pects of Philosophy. 


All systems of philosophy contain these three aspects. Why 
this should be so seems to be a natural fact about philosophy. 
This natural fact has become traditionalized and all philosophers 
seem to be willing to practice in accordance with it, like the workers 
of a craft who are members of a guild. 

When philosophy is defined as Love of Wisdom we have a 
phrase that may be used as incorporating all of the above three 
aspects. In the Love of Wisdom we may say that there is the 
Vision of truth which we see and that gives us the impulse and 
the impetus to pursue it; that there is the power of this Vision to 
dissolve those problems which give us concern; and that there is 
the method or methodology by which we can convey this Vision so 
as to make it convincing and persuasive. 

If we ourselves do not have a Vision of our own and if no inner 
impulse moves us and if we therefore do not feel the need to con- 
vince and persuade, and if nevertheless we love to do philosophy, 
the best that we can achieve is to be students or professors or 
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dilettantes or, as Balzac has phrased it, ‘‘Muckworms of philoso- 
phy.’’ Of course, we can be adherents and followers, and sincere 
ones, too. But of one thing we can be sure and entertain no doubt: 
no human being, no nation, no epoch can be philosophy-less. Most 
of us live, wittingly or unwittingly, the philosophy of the status 
quo. The pure philosophers abhor this. They fight to live their 
own philosophy. They fight for a hearing, because they are con- 
vineced they are right—which conviction means that in the feeling 
of being right they are right for the world as well as for them- 
selves. In this conviction of being right there resides the inner 
core of the basic sociality of philosophy. Solipsism may be the 
only state of being we can be in; but within our solipsistic state 
there is at least one other person we fight to convince and persuade, 
and that is ourselves. To be in a state of sole ipse is to be in a 
condition of dialogue, for otherwise there is not even the ipse. 


III. A REVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 


It is said that Wittgenstein is the first philosopher of the age 
and that he has brought forth a revolution in philosophical method. 
This kind of statement has been said since Thales was helped out 
of the ditch he had fallen into—not a philosophical ditch—by a 
wondrous maiden. Incidentally, this tale should make when elab- 
orated a great story about ‘‘The Genius and the Goddess.’’ Now, 
this kind of statement should not be made by any philosopher, not 
because it’s a reiteration but because all philosophers should know 
their history of philosophy. And, surely, it should never be said 
by the Wittgensteinians because they should be the first to recog- 
nize such a statement as undesignatable and undenotable and un- 
verifiable. They should be the first philosophers to recognize that 
the adjective ‘‘first’’ is inapplicable to philosophers and unrefer- 
rible, and that what they are trying to do is what philosophers 
have always been trying to do—bring forth a new philosophical 
method based on a new philosophical attitude. 

What is it that these revolutionaries want? Says Wittgen- 
stein: ‘‘Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our 
intelligence by means of language.’’ How is it proposed that the 
intelligence be unbewitched? Whose intelligence is to be unbe- 
witched? Why should we want to unbewitch the intelligence? 
Why care? Malraux says in his Voices of Silence (p. 540) : ‘‘ What 
the tragic art of modern times is trying to do away with is the gag 
of lies with which civilization stifles the voice of destiny.’’ 

Do we find here in the world of art the parallel of what we 
should want to find in Philosophy? The same questions are 
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posable to the maker of the above statement on modern art. How 
do you propose to do away with these lies? Ht cetera. The state- 
ment made by Maleaux is found in a book whose price is twenty- 
five dollars. The statement made by Wittgenstein is found in a 
book equally inaccessible to those who might profit from it. Do 
the Malraux people and the Wittgenstein followers propose that 
the unbetwitchment of the intelligence go on only amongst the 
elite? Or do they wish to have it spread amongst the masses of 
the people? Malraux speaks about a Museum Without Walls. 
Maybe this means that he does want to free the people from the 
lies that civilization is using to thwart our human destiny. I be- 
lieve that he does. There are amongst philosophers today a few 
who are part of the movement associated with the name of Wittgen- 
stein—Bertrand Russell—who do work hard to emancipate the 
people from the lies and the fictions and myths and delusions and 
illusions etched into their intelligence. It seems, then, that here 
we have a philosophical movement that strives to do philosophy 
for the sake of freedom. But they are a very, very small group, 
and as yet an elite. There are signs, however, that this movement 
is spreading. Will it get to the people in time to avoid the com- 
plete obscurantization that is now going on and being perpetrated 
by certain very visible and observable forces and institutions? 


So, that, if we cannot say that Wittgenstein is the first philoso- 
pher of the age and that he is doing something in philosophy for 
the first time toward the reconstruction of method of philosophy, 
perhaps we are not wrong when we say that here is a philosophy 
in a modern idiom which is usable for the ideal of freedom and 
let’s get to work to make it effective. 


IV. ON THE QUESTION ‘‘WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY?’’—AN 
EXAMPLE OF PHILOSOPHIZING 


There is no such question as ‘‘What is Philosophy?’? We 
could say ‘‘What was Philosophy in 350 B.C.?’’ or ‘‘What was 
philosophy in 1652?”’ or ‘‘What is Philosophy at Oxford?’’ Or, as 
John Dewey said along about 1927, that before his arrival with 
The Reconstruction of Philosophy people thought they were doing 
philosophy but they were not really. Or we can say with Bertrand 
Russell, in his History of Western Philosophy, there was no phi- 
losophy until Analysis arrived. Or with Wittgenstein, ditto. 
Remember Hume saying something about throwing all so-called 
philosophizing before him into the flames. He was referring by 
name to metaphysics, but all of philosophy before him was one 
or another form of metaphysicizing. Some philosophers in the past 
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were polite and spoke about others as engaging in the wrong philoso- 
phy but not that they were not doing philosophy. Today, we get 
people who say not that certain philosophers are wrong or were 
wrong but that what they are or were doing is just not philosophy. 
Today, we get people who say, ‘‘See, this is philosophy ; now watch ; 
and this is what will be the philosophy of the future.’’ Certain 
philosophers today in Europe look upon the British-American 
empiricist-positivist tradition as just not philosophy. As long as 
this tradition does not and cannot envision and handle The Noth- 
ing it is blind to reality. To the empiricist-positivist the Noth- 
ingists are like all of the past except for Hume Nonsense-Mongers. 
To the empiricist-positivist we must Nothing the Nonsense or else 
we do not philosophize. 

So, how can one answer a question that is not a question? I 
cannot answer the question, ‘‘What is Philosophy?’’ because it 
is not a question with ostensive referentiality. You say to me, 
‘“What is an apple?’’ I move my hand and point with my finger. 
You wonder how I know what to point to? How did I get to know 
the word ‘‘apple’’ so that I know how to point to that which the 
word ‘‘apple’’ is a naming of? I wonder how you know the word 
‘‘apple’’ and how you do not know what it is the naming of if 
you do not know. Why should you ask me, ‘‘ What is an apple?”’ 
unless you just want to have fun? Or maybe you are in doubt 
about your ability to point to the apple when the word ‘‘apple’’ 
is uttered, so you ask me in order that I should resolve your doubt. 
Now, what is it to doubt when you ‘‘doubt’’ about the apple-point- 
ing ability? It is a doubt about the ability to make a recognition 
through the eyes. (We can make up a story in which taste or smell 
or touch or hearing is involved.) 

I want to know how you got to know the word ‘‘apple’’; please 
tell me. You answer, ‘‘I was in a prison and the jailer told me 
that when I was free I should look for an apple and that I would 
then know what is freedom and how to be a free man, really free; 
and the first person I meet is you, and that’s how I come to ask 
you.’’ I am almost persuaded. But, I don’t let go. How do 
you know that I will tell you the truth? And, if I do not tell you 
the truth but you believe me, you may have an experience which 
you will interpret as ‘‘freedom’’ which is not really ‘‘freedom,”’ 
and thus you will be living a life of the Great Lie all your life. 
I will have pointed to a something else not an apple and you will 
think it an apple and you will be under an illusion all your life. 
Anyway, how do you know that when I point I am doing something 
that gives you the meaning of the word ‘‘apple’’? It may be that, 
when I am pointing, I do mean to convey to you the meaning of the 
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word ‘‘apple,’’ but that while I’m pointing you did not notice that 
my face was turned in another direction, which is what I was doing 
in order to convey to you the meaning of the word ‘‘apple.’’ You 
answer, ‘‘ All right, then, let’s agree what we are to do when we 
want to find out the answer to the question, ‘What is an apple?’ ”’ 
“*Yes,’’ I say, ‘‘but when we agree that this should be the rule 
of behavior in conveying the meaning of the word ‘apple’ we must 
assume that both of us are capable of fulfilling our bargain or 
agreement; are we?’’ You say, ‘‘Oh God, enough of this, let’s take 
a chance.’’ I wonder, but I am silent, ‘‘How does he combine the 
logic of chances with a belief in God?’’ I resolve to ask him this 
question when he has attained the freedom he seeks. 

So what is philosophy? If there are so many different kinds 
of people who do so many different kinds of what they call phi- 
losophy perhaps there is a universal or archetype or ideal form or 
universal generalization or a general definition or a general rule by 
which we can recognize each instance of what is called by these 
people ‘‘philosophy.’’ What is the nature of the ‘‘pointing’’ which 
I must do whereby I can really, indicate what you are looking for? 
But, if I say this I am saying that you know what you are looking 
for. You answer, ‘‘Oh, no, we are in the position of the apple-seeker 
We know that we want the apple because we want freedom and 


because the apple will give us the free life but we cannot recog- 
nize the apple of which we have only the name.’’ I can readily 
understand why you want freedom because you have been or are 
in a prison; but what makes you think that ‘‘Philosophy’’ will 
give it to you? Suppose I do the thing called ‘‘philosophi- 


?? 


eal pointing,’’ and the item happens to be Spinoza or White- 
head or Plato. You taste of this philosophy and you do not have a 
sense of freedom. You would say, ‘‘No this is not philosophy, for 
philosophy is supposed to give me freedom.’’ I try again, now 
philosophically pointing to Wittgenstein, and you say, ‘‘Good, I 
have the sense of freedom; this is philosophy.’’ How do you 
know that you are not under an illusion? I won’t let you take 
any chances and I won’t let you appeal to God because you may 
waste your whole life this way. How do we know what is philos- 
ophy and how do we know that we are free and how do we know 
that the philosophy we are living is giving us freedom? I will not 
now take up the question ‘‘Why do I want freedom?’’ because I 
would have to analyze the meaning of the question ‘‘ Why ?’’ 


V. WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? (ContINvED) 


Disport yourself in the marketplace and you will find that the 
people there have no trouble with ‘‘meaning.’’ Talk with philoso- 
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phers and you immediately come up against the problem of ‘‘mean- 
ing.’’ This is not only a contemporary situation where the sub- 
ject has become almost the dominant one in philosophy, where the 
most influential of philosophers say that there is no unambiguity 
about the subject or that there is no such entity or that it is a 
matter of conventions or rules or of behavior. Bacon complained 
against the verbal monstrosities of the scholastics. Hobbes begged 
that we should look at the things behind the words and not the 
words. All philosophers complain that what the other fellow is 
seeking or has found does not exist or if it does exist has no mean- 
ing in life or it is but a figment of the disordered imagination. 
Berkeley raises his voice and says irately, ‘‘ And this at the bottom 
is no longer contending for the thing, but for the name.’’ The 
people of the marketplace know what they are dealing with—they 
know the things; they have no trouble about the names. Why 
should philosophers have this trouble? In his Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge Berkeley says, ‘‘But that they should clearly ap- 
prehend any meaning marked by those words and form thereof a 
settled speculative opinion is what I am not able to conceive. This 
is not the only instance wherein men impose upon themselves by 
imagining they believe those propositions which they have often 
heard though at bottom they have no meaning in them.’’ Russell 
and Whitehead parted company when the latter went into specu- 
lative metaphysics. Dewey’s teeth gritted when he dealt with San- 
tayana. Santayana cannot grasp Dewey’s ‘‘empirical denotation.”’ 
Dewey cannot grasp Morris Raphael Cohen’s invariant relations. 
And, going back to Berkeley, he wanted the ‘‘thing’’ and not the 
‘‘word’’ and yet what did he give us—a God with a most capacious 
mind. G. E. Moore extends his hand and says, There it is. Russell 
says, It’s my sense data. Spinoza says that blessedness is when there 
is the union of the mind with nature. And, that this comes at the 
moment when there is the ‘‘clear idea.’’ I have been trying to find 
out what this union is because I love Spinoza’s personality so much 
that I am willing to believe in the truth or the validity or the 
significance or the value or the joy or the pleasure in anything 
he says. The critics of the logical positivists say that they have 
denuded philosophy of the largeness of mind and of the prospects 
of vision that make for insight, and of the possibilities of values 
that make for the meaningful life. The logical positivists say 
that they are too busy clarifying and cleaning up the poisoned wells 
of the mind filled with myths and fictions and entities that do not 
exist. Whitehead talks in his Process and Reality about ‘‘meta- 
physical evidence.’? What! say his critics, how can metaphysical 
discourse deal with evidence, which is a matter found only in the 
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empirical or in the pragmatic or in the sensory or in the physical- 
istic or in the behavioristic or in the existentialistic realms of dis- 
course? Evidence ... Evidence. What is this? Evidence of 
what? If you are going to accept ‘‘evidentiality’’ in metaphysics 
then you must accept verification or proof. But, how can you 
verify the metaphysical? What is there in the metaphysical to 
verify, when all you have is the nonsensical or fictitious or imagi- 
nary constructions of a mind obsessed though capable of the finest 
prose? Charles Morris says we are living in an age which is 
burgeoning with a new philosophy that will use all the findings of 
the science of the age and that will be framed in the language built 
up out of the scientific discipline of Semiotics, and that from that 
point on mankind will have an objective vision which will give 
impulse and energy to our very low and desperate spirits. Is this 
clear? Does this have meaning? If it does have meaning are 

you willing to accept it? What does it mean to accept? People 
- have accepted the most fantastic images and icons and signs and 
symbols and spirits. There are millions today who will go into 
battle with the utmost ardor when they hear, ‘‘Follow the flag, 
men!’’ Well, what is ‘‘meaning’’? Dingle says that the short- 
coming of the positivists is that they have been altogether too com- 
pletely busy with attacking the problem of ‘‘meaning’’ and of the 
problem of ‘‘inference’’ when what we should be dealing with is 
the fact that what we are doing with our data is formulating ‘‘con- 
structions.’’ There is your meaning, says Dingle. Einstein says 
so, too; but then he goes on to say with insistence and persistence 
that God does not play dice with the universe and hence our ‘‘con- 
structions’? must reveal and do reveal a necessitated and deter- 
mined universe. Come the probabilitarians and say Einstein is in 
error. Scientists tell us they do not deal with values or meanings; 
they deal with laws. Untheologized and naturalistic and empiri- 
cal and verificationist philosophers show us how out of the findings 
of science we can construct an ethics. Russell, who would rather 
be burnt than give up the scientific approach, tells us that ethics 
must be built up on the basis of those desires which are sure to 
bring in mutualism rather than competition and that this has noth- 
ing to do with science or factuality or proof or verification or 
natural law. Indeed, he calls for Christian Love. I have read 
Ryle and I find him delicious, and so I find myself going around 
analyzing and dissecting until I know that I have destroyed every 
vestige of the thought of the objectivity of value or ideal or mean- 
ing. But I can’t deny that I have loneliness and that I have 
ennui and that I have emptiness and that I have sadness and that 
if I could emote about something I would vibrate with zeal and that 
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‘ 


this would give me ‘‘meaning,’’ even though I should not be able 
to verify it or prove it, or even though I should not even be able 
to say that it works. Of course, I could justify it on the ground 
of personal happiness. But, so could the emotivists who face me 
as enemies. So that justification could bring disaster. 


VI. THE QUESTION ‘‘WHY?’’ 


Things are what they are, and that’s all there is to it. You 
live your life and then drop dead, and that’s all there is to it. 
Yours not to ask ‘‘Why?,’’ yours to live and die. You don’t ask 
why you get up in the morning or whenever you get up—you just 
get up. You don’t ask why you do any of the things you do, you 
just do them. If you do ask ‘‘Why?’’ you may get an answer from 
physiology or from evolution or from sociology or from religion. 
All these answers are explanations in terms of mechanism and 
power and desire. You start with the low-level explanations, pro- 
ceed to the high-level generalization, and you end up with the laws 
of nature or with the greatest mechanist of them all, God. But 
suppose you insist: Why all these subtlest of laws of nature and 
why this primordial and primary and prior and eternal and uni- 
versal Godhood or Godhead? and you are told to fly a kite or get 
marked down as a neurotic or as a heretic or as a poet or, what 
is the worst charge of all today, as a metaphysician. How did 
the ‘‘Why?’’ ever get into the language anyway? Aristotle said, 
from the sense of Wonder. We know what is the sense of touch 
and of sight and of sound and of taste and of smell. We know how 
to locate them and geographize them in the body and in the brain. 
We know how to geometrize them. We know how to experiment 
with them. We know how to predict their subtlest convolutions. 
We know how to deaden them. We know how to kill them. But 
where is this sense of Wonder? Dewey has naturalized this sense 
of Wonder in terms of the problematic. A problem confronts us 
and we start shooting at it through a course of inquiry. Dewey 
warns us against the intellectual and speculative virus whereby we 
build up a superstructure of pseudo-questions. All the Analysts 
today keep busy showing us how we are trapped in our language 
games. They do not tell us why we are trapped in our myth and 
fancies and metaphysics, but how we are trapped. They keep 
away from the ‘‘Why?’’ Because they say it leads to traps. We 
ask the Analysts, ‘‘Why are we trapped?’’; and they answer, 
**We’ll show you how you got into them.’’ So we follow the 
Analysts and we untrap ourselves and lo and behold we are free 
from all myth and illusion and delusion and confusion and non-enti- 
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ties and ghosts and souls and minds and now we are at last in the 
wonderfully clear world of referentiality and verification: and 
confirmation. Things are what they are and that’s all there is to 
it. What’s wrong with you, ole boy, is that you got caught in the 
trap of the subject-predicate logic; or in the substance-accident 
ontology ; or in the ‘‘God exists’? grammar abyss; or in the hy- 
postatization of your inner emotions. Just get clear of all these 
_ abuses of language and learn what is the true way of making 
inferences from data or the correct way of making constructions 
from phenomena and what it is to verify a proposition or to estab- 
lish a probability and make sure of the rules of usage, and you 
will be walking the path of—that’s just it—What is this freedom 
and clarity and reality that the Analysts want? Why be clear? 
Why do you want Therapeutics, you logical analysts? Oh, quit 
your squawking, answer the Analysts. You’re emoting. Write 
poetry or music or join a party or a sect or go mountain climbing 
or sing or read novels or read philosophy of the vintage pre-1900, 
Hume excepted. We have nothing to do with your ‘‘Why?’’ You 
might go to a fellow like Spinoza or Whitehead who did try to 
poetize through science ; but don’t expect too much from them ; they 
have also departed from the literal and ‘‘what makes sense’’ and 
gone into such fancies as natura naturans and natura naturata or 
subject-superjects and eternal objects. If you like that sort of 
thing, go to it; but remember you’re not philosophizing; you’re 
not, to be more precise, doing philosophy, which is to dissolve the 
puzzles that have us all groggy and cock-eyed. Fine, but why do 
you want to be cleared-eyed? What do you expect to see? And, 
why do you want to see it? Nonsense questions. We don’t know 
what we don’t know. 


VII. HOW TO RESOLVE THIS PROBLEM OF MEANING 


In science this is easy. Science does not ‘‘deal’’ with mean- 
ings. It accepts them from natural language, or it stipulates and 
assigns by definitions and postulates. Science deals with the ob- 
servable and the describable and the denotable and if it does deal 
with or construct equations and formulas, then these must be 
testable and verifiable and confirmable. In science, discourse, 
language, and theory ultimately are reducible to determinacy and 
common usage and the intersubjective public acknowledgment 
of symbols and language. What science deals with is the concept 
formulated out of a language that describes and explains and pre- 
dicts. The valuational and the normative and the emotive and 
the ineffable are irrelevant, and indeed considered dangerous and 
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injurious. In science if somebody asks, What is the meaning?, 
the answer must be recognizable, or else both parties get together to 
formulate the criteria of recognizability. In science what is con- 
sidered significant is the ‘‘identifiable.’’ Import, significance, 
meaning are all signifiable, recognizable, acceptable. Experiential, 
existential, behavioristic testability—that’s ‘‘meaning’’ in science. 
And there’s no mystery about it. If Newton were alive today he 
would have personally yielded to Einstein. Just as Einstein says 
that somebody in the future may correct him. That is why it is 
easy to talk about the ‘‘Unity of Science,’’ and why it is foolish 
to behave as if there are ‘‘secrets’’ in science. Science abhors 
secrets. It abhors the secretive. It loves the public view. The 
logicians and philosophers who have built on science wish to do 
away with ‘‘meanings.’’ Ask the question, What is Life?, and they 
answer : It is a meaningless jumble of words, though grammatically 
right. That is, in science the problem of meaning is resolved by 
being dissolved. Which is why the great mass of practitioners in 
science are so matter-of-fact and, hence, unimaginative and dull 
and poetically torpid, except if they develop the humanistic in 
themselves. 


VIII. WHAT FOR PHILOSOPHY? 


An authentic work of philosophy is an embodiment of meaning 
which serves to fill the philosopher’s loneliness. This sentence is 
not quite accurate. An authentic philosophy is the meaning which 
in the process of embodiment dissipated the philosopher’s loneli- 
ness. Even this sentence is not quite accurate. An authentic 
philosophy is a means by which the philosopher communicates to the 
world that he is not empty of use and purpose and justification. 
‘‘By means of” is ‘‘meaning.’’ Even this needs clarification. 
The philosopher does not use his philosophy as a means. The 
philosophizing is the ‘‘means.’’ We can say that food is the 
means of satisfying the hunger. But this would not be accurate. 
The intake of the food and the digestion of the food and the 
lessening pang are all the satisfying of hunger. It is only when 
we act as technicians and as engineers and as technologists about 
philosophizing that we take the components apart in order to see 
the parts of the machine. But philosophizing is a synthetic, uni- 
tary doing. We want to feel whole; we want to feel organized; 
we want to be structured ; we want to feel complete ; we want to be 
formed; we want to be envisioned—that is why we philosophize. 
Even the most nominalistic of philosophers has this motive. For 
the philosopher there can be no fragmentation. For these reasons 
there can be no meaningless philosophies. We may reject the 
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other philosophy. We may deny it. We may repudiate it. We 
may polemicize with it. We may conduct a war against it. But, 
there it stands. Which is why philosophy is not to be measured 
by any such criterion as ‘‘truth.’’ Which is why philosophy is 
the liberating force that it is, for the kingdom of philosophy says 
to its subjects: Here there is no dictation of values or rules, create 
your own, bring forth out of your own bowels, the realm of mean- 
ings is boundless. Even should you want to be without com- 
municability live on in your own ineffability. Or, we do propose 
to use the yardstick measure of truth, let all of us be free to measure 
the measure according to our own meanings. 


IX. METAPHYSICS AND MEANING 


The mystic in his moment of exaltation experiences a sense 
of the totality of all experience in which the fragmentation of 
empiricality or the analyticity of rationalist thought are absent 
and in which the All is in the One. In this moment the experience 
is the meaning. Here there is no question of interpretation. The 
mystic does not say, What is the meaning of this? His experience 
is the meaning. Or, more accurately, the experiencing is the 
meaning. The duality or the polarity or the dichotomy of or be- 
tween the empirical and the rational does not exist here. There 
is neither the premise of fact nor the premise of a proposition; 
there is no induction or deduction; there is no process to a con- 
clusion. In the words of Spinoza, there is the utter unification of 
mind with nature, or of mind with God, or of mind with mind, 
or of mind with Spirit, or of soul with soul. Interrogate the 
mystic—which means, philosophize with him. Ask him, What is the 
interpretation of your experience? what is the meaning of your 
experience? make your experience clear to me! The only answer 
he can give is, ‘‘I have experienced.’’ Should he try to make his 
experience clear in terms of giving information and nothing else 
but information he will fail. Should he try to induce the experi- 
ence-nature of his experience into his auditor he transforms him- 
self into a missionary and hence is no longer the mystic. The 
experience of the mystic is the experienceable unknowable. To 
the non-mystics the experienceable must be knowable which means 
interpretable and communicable, which means intersubjective 
meaningfulness, which means socially actionable, which means 
understandable, which means ‘‘A means by which’’ one acts in 
response to language and therefore reacts. To the non-mystic 
there is no meaning without understanding. The mystic has no 
language. He needs none as mystic. The words we have come 
to use for this experience are revelation and illumination. The 
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closest the non-mystiec can come to this kind of experience is ‘‘a 
flash of insight,’’ ‘‘the dawn of an idea,’’ ‘‘the grasp of a thought.’’ 
But these approximatory experiences can soon be analyzed as the 
product of a chain of experiences or of a chain of reasoning; more 
accurately, of both. 

In metaphysics we enter a different realm of experience. We 
do indeed seek the totality of experiences or the totality of the 
universe or the totality of life and not its fragmentation and not 
its atomization and not its particularization. But we seek it not 
as an experience of the All in the One. We seek it not as an un- 
communicable, non-understandable, non-actionable, non-meaningful 
experience. In metaphysics we are indeed passionate to communi- 
cate. We search for language. We search for exemplification. 
We search for instantiation. In metaphysics we indeed search for 
evidence. And we do deal with processes of reasoning. Now, the 
question is, How? The answer is, By the speculative generaliza- 
tion. The metaphysician observes and interprets. He does not 
observe and then interpret. He finds his observations interpene- 
trated, suffused with interpretations. He looks for those inter- 
pretations which suffuse his observations. He looks for those inter- 
pretations which are perennial and primordial. This is the 
metaphysical search. When he finds them he tests them with his 
encounters as an experiencing being. And, if his experience is 
illuminated by the primordial interpretations or generalizations, 
this experience is not any longer just an experience, just a fact, 
just an observation, just a sensation, just a datum; but it becomes 
a significance, an importance, a tension, a vector, a motive, a value— 
in a word, a meaning. Thereby the metaphysician, through the use 
of the generalization, unites the subjective with the objective, the 
sense of being with ‘‘well-being,’’ the sense of the I with the Thou, 
the sense of the self with the other. Hence, the metaphysician abol- 
ishes the duality between the empirical and the rationalist, so unlike 
the mystic, through the language of the generalization and the 
confirmation of the experiential. Hence, its meanings are not 
only sensory but sensuous, not only objective but objectively sensed, 
not doctrinal and dogmatic concepts imposing their dictation upon 
subjects, but transcendental viewpoints invaluating the experience, 
giving ideal motion to the real emotion; hence, furnishing life 
with order and rationality. When the epithet ‘‘Nonsense’’ is 
thrown at the metaphysician he replies, ‘‘Yes, we non the sense, 
we take the sense in the experience and give it its trans-cendence ; 
we trans-sense.”’ 

: Martin WoLFson 

BROOKLYN, NEw YorK 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ONTOLOGY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE: A REPLY 


HE possible relations between ontology and philosophy of 

science are many and not one. Thus, Professor Grabau’s 
criticism? that the relation between the two does not exist in the 
form in which I envision it? is bound to be at least partially true. 
My only concern was to point out the interesting fact that some 
relation can be seen between philosophy of science and classical 
ontology ; and that this one possible relation, while it surely does 
not ‘‘prove.’’ at least suggests certain interesting things concern- 
ing a revival of classical ontological interest. A revival of specu- 
lative ontology is merely suggested by, but certainly not dependent 
upon, the increasing respectability of the theoretic, or the specu- 
lative, in recent philosophy of science. 

Speculation in science and speculation in philosophy are, Pro- 
fessor Grabau is right,’ certainly not identical, but on the other 
hand they show more similarities than a non-ontologist might sus- 
, pect. Their dissimilarity is, as Grabau points out,* most evident 
in the stress in science upon verification.’ Not that ontological 
speculations are not verified in some general way, but the crucial 
point is that they are not verified by controlled, specific, and re- 
peatable experiment. In addition to experiment, science today also 
relies on a vast technological development. Philosophy’s only 
counterpart is its logical tools and its long tradition of training 
in dialectical skill. Nevertheless, it certainly is the insistence upon 
verification through controlled experiment which differentiates sci- 
entific theorizing most markedly from ontological speculation. The 
only philosophical analogue to verification in science is a thorough 
comparative study of the history of philosophy, and it is a wide- 
spread revival of historical knowledge about ontology which I 
would like to see. Not a ‘‘return’’ to classical ontology, but a 
revival of its traditions is the only counterpart to scientific veri- 
fication which the contemporary ontologist has. 

Professor Grabau cites Hempel as agreeing that pure mathe- 


1 Richard F, Grabau, ‘‘ Philosophy of Science and the Revival of Classical 
Ontology: A Reply,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LIV, No. 5 (February 28, 1957), 
pp. 131-137. 

2 Frederick Sontag, ‘‘ Philosophy of Science and the Revival of Classical 
Ontology,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. LIII, No. 20 (September 27, 1956), pp. 597-607. 

3 Grabau, loc. cit., p. 132. 

4 Ibid., p. 132. 

5 Letter from Professor Carl G. Hempel, dated November 14, 1956, at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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matical and scientific speculation does not speak of reality at all 
and then asks whether we are to say the same thing of philosophi- 
cal speculation.® The answer is yes, and it reveals something quite 
interesting about speculation in philosophy. For example, Kier- 
kegaard’s statement in the Philosophical Fragments that ‘‘all be- 
coming takes place with freedom, not by necessity’’’ is a specu- 
lative principle in philosophy which has interesting similarities to 
geometrical postulates to which truth and falsity do not apply in 
their pure form. Thus it is impossible to say anything one way 
or another about this speculative principle of Kierkegaard’s as it 
stands, until you begin to see some of the consequences and implica- 
tions which may be drawn from it. And it is for just this reason 
that those untrained in ontology do not find meaning in its specu- 
lative statements. In their pure form ontological statements can- 
not be found to be either true or false, and historical information 
and dialectical training are necessary in order to be able to draw 
out any concrete deductions from an ontological principle. Kier- 
kegaard’s statement needs to be placed in a context with other cor- 
related principles and then deductions made before we can see 
whether it seems to tell us anything significant about human life 
as we know it. 

This is no place to decide whether classical ontology claimed 
to be the standpoint, as Professor Grabau believes,® or whether it 
merely thought of itself as a standpoint; but my own opinion is 
that the latter is true. I support this opinion by pointing out the 
fact that ‘‘classical ontology’’ refers more to a set of problems and a 
group of men than it does to any one theory or any single philoso- 
pher. The theories are as multiple as the men in the classical 
(and medieval) period, and they are united not by doctrine but 
only by a common interest in speculative ontological problems 
about the nature of being. Thus Professor Grabau’s own phrase, 
‘*symbolie interpretations of observable sequences,’’ fits perfectly 
as an interpretation of classical ontological theories, as Plato’s use 
of symbol through myth alone would testify. 

Classical ontologists never claimed to put reality into words. 
Plato’s Parmenides is not a true hard and fast picture of reality, 
but a set of symbols through which the trained ontologist may in- 
terpret the data of reality if he chooses. There is more flexibility, 
and variety, in classical ontology than the history textbook dreams 
of. Even so, the only justification for a return to classical ontology 


6 Grabau, loc. cit., p. 132. 

7S. Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, trans. by David F. Swenson, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1936, p. 61. 

8 Grabau, loc cit., p. 133. 
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is surely not to repeat it but to develop from it some feeling for the 
problems, some criteria for procedure, and some historical data 
which might help make current speculation more meaningful. The 
crucial difference between philosophy and science is that history 
is vital to the former in a way in which it never is to the latter, 
due to the heavy technological base upon which current science 
rests. With no experimental technology to verify it, philosophical 
speculation has no other touchstone than its history. It does not 
study historical theories to repeat them, but only as its sole source 
of training in procedure. 

Nevertheless, contemporary speculation does not have to take 
the form of ‘‘a continuance of classical realist ontology.’’® Phe- 
nomenology, or an interpretation of the function of symbols in 
language—each is a perfectly good path for speculation ; but unless 
either of these views claims to know the truth rather than to seek 
it, it cannot exclude a continuation of classical ontological methods 
as a possibly fruitful form. Professor Grabau’s own expressed 
preference for Existentialism is particularly interesting to me, be- 
cause I am currently at work upon ‘‘The Existentialist Prole- 
gomena,’’ a translation of Kant’s Prolegomena into Existentialist 
terms. This translation is designed to show that Existentialism 
has met Kant’s requirements and has thus made possible a return to 
classical ontology. But such a proof must wait for its deliverance 
from the pen before it can be appraised. 

In conclusion, I would be quite happy to adopt Professor 
Hempel’s own position, as set forth in a letter to me commenting 
on my original article. In it he agrees with what he takes to be 
Quine’s view, that ‘‘ontology and metaphysics, at least in some 
of their forms, constitute boundary areas into which more strictly 
scientific analysis gradually shades off, so that there is no sharp 
line of demarcation between the myths of ontology and the hypo- 
thetical entities of empirical science or of mathematics.’’*° Pro- 
fessor Hempel’s statement surely evidences a more generous per- 
spective on metaphysics than that held by many a recent philoso- 
pher of science, even though he indicated that he himself prefers 
the use of scientific analysis. If actually practiced, such an at- 
titude might result in a greater mutual respect among varying phil- 
osophical schools and lead to a reciprocally constructive era of 
modern thought. 


FREDERICK SONTAG 
PoMONA COLLEGE 


9 Ibid., p. 135. 
10 Hempel, loc. cit. 
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SIGN PROCESS AND VALUATION: A REPLY TO COPI 


N an article some years ago,’ I raised a venerable question in a 

relatively new form: can one cogently hold(accepting the anal- 
ysis of sign procéss as that of ‘‘mediated taking account of’’) 
both that the esthetic object functions as a sign in esthetic experi- 
ence and also that the esthetic object is ‘‘immediately’’ consum- 
matory in esthetic experience? In that essay I used the term 
‘*semiotic esthetics’’ to describe all those esthetic theories which 
hold that the esthetic object functions as a sign. One of the major 
conclusions of the article was that any semiotic esthetic which also 
viewed the esthetic object as immediately consummatory would be 
seriously defective. 

In a more recent note,? Irving Copi undertakes the exposition 
of what he calls ‘‘a fallacy’’ in arguments (against semiotic es- 
thetics) such as the one employed in my article. Now, I’m not 
altogether happy about receiving the baby on my doorstep in the 
garb which Professor Copi’s first paragraph provides for it. Thus, 
Professor Copi appears to identify the fact that an art work has 
‘‘eontent’’ or ‘‘subject matter’’ with the fact that it is ‘‘representa- 
tional’’ in esthetic experience. And consequently he seems to con- 
strue my objections to semiotic esthetics as being leveled not only 
against theses concerning the positive esthetic relevance of repre- 
sentation (which in general they are), but also against theses con- 
cerning the positive esthetic relevance of ‘‘content’’ or ‘‘subject 
matter’’ (which in general they are not). It seems clear, however, 
that an art work, like a natural scene, may have esthetically rele- 
vant content without representing anything whatever. So, a por- 
trait of Copi may be as esthetically consummatory as is Copi— 
indeed, under certain circumstances the portrait might be mis- 
taken for Copi—and yet it would be no more esthetically relevant 
to ask what the Copi-picture represents than it would be to ask 
what Copi represents. The Copi-picture viewed esthetically has 
exactly the same sort of ‘‘content’’ or ‘‘subject matter’’ as has Copi 
viewed esthetically; and this is not, of course, to deny esthetic 
‘‘eontent’’ to either. But this point, though Copi does not con- 


sider it, has been argued compellingly and in detail in an essay 
by Professor Isenberg.® 


1**Qn Semiotie Aestheties,’’ The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Vol. X (1951), pp. 67-77. 

2**A Note on Representation in Art,’’ The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
LII, No. 13 (June 23, 1955), pp. 346-349. 

8 Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘ Perception, Meaning, and the Subject Matter of 


Art,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 561-575. Copi himself cites this 
article in a somewhat different connection. 
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I am reluctant to take the baby on still another score: the sen- 
tence which Professor Copi quotes* as my formulation of the 
argument (he finds fallacious) is not and was not intended to be 
the formulation of any argument at all. It was merely a remark 
elucidating one of the criteria used for assessing the merits of an 
esthetic theory. Indeed, if the remark he quotes is construed as 
the formulation of an argument, it is patently not a formulation of 
the one delineated in his first paragraph. 

Yet, despite my misgivings about the misdirection of Professor 
Copi’s note, I think some comment by way of reply to the main 
tenor of his remarks may be not altogether inappropriate. In fact, 
such comment may be doubly appropriate. For, first, however 
Professor Copi has formulated the argument, part of the import of 
his note is surely that the article ‘‘On Semiotic Aesthetics’’ suf- 
fers from some basic confusion. And, second, and much more 
importantly, whatever may be the merits of this charge, his lucid 
discussion of the source of the putative confusion serves to illumi- 
nate a different problem which it is worthwhile to pursue further. 
I shall begin by considering Professor Copi’s attribution of falla- 
ciousness to what I do take to be the relevant argument in my article. 
These considerations will in turn lead to a discussion of the new 
problem I have referred to above. 


I 


The major thesis of ‘‘On Semiotic Aesthetics’’ is not given in 
that article in a concise, connected form. Briefly and informally, 
it may be presented as follows: 


1. Whatever it is that we esthetically experience, whatever it 
is to which we esthetically respond, it is that, and nothing else, 
which is the esthetic object. (I.e., whatever is, and only whatever 
is, esthetically consummatory is an esthetic object.) 

2. If a given experience is correctly describable as taking medi- 
ated account of something, it is not correctly describable as taking 
immediate account of that thing; and conversely. 


3. In esthetic experience we take immediate account of the 
esthetic object. 


Therefore, 


4. The esthetic object does not function as a sign in esthetic 
experience. (I.e., in esthetic experience the esthetic object does 
not mediate an account which we take of something else.) 


4 Loc. cit., p. 346. 
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If Professor Copi finds this argument objectionable we may 
assume from what he says that he does so on the the grounds that 
there is an equivocation on the phrase ‘‘taking immediate account 
of’’ in premises 2 and 3. He maintains that the two senses which 
are confounded in the argument are the Value sense and the 
Semiotic sense. 

Of the value sense, he says: ‘‘. . . the esthetic way of taking 
account of objects is to view them as ends in themselves, rather 
than as means. The value that attaches to them is intrinsic, 
internal, or immediate rather than instrumental, external, or me- 
diate. The concert-goer values for themselves sounds he hears in 
the concert hall, not as cues to any action. The value of the per- 
ceived sounds in this instance is immediate, not deriving from 
any end to which they are means.’’® 

Of the semiotie sense he says, ‘‘When an object is physically 
present to us we can take immediate account of it. We can see 
and handle it, and we need not refer to it by any signs or 
symbols. . . . Questions of value need not arise.’’ ® 

But, even if we grant that these are two clearly distinguishable 
senses of the relevant terms, Professor Copi must be mistaken in 
attributing fallaciousness to the argument on the basis of an 
equivocation in premises 2 and 3. For, a glance at the premises 
will show that the conclusion, 4, may be inferred from premise 1 
without premises 2 and 3. 

It follows from 1 that whatever it is that we are taking account 
of in esthetic experience—whether we are taking immediate or 
mediate account of it—it is that thing which is the esthetic object 
and thus not what that thing may signify. It is perhaps im- 
portant to notice in this context that this conclusion does not have 
the import that in esthetic experience art objects do not function 
as signs. One can consistently accept the conclusion and the state- 
ment that art objects function semiotically in esthetic experience, 
provided one holds that art objects are not esthetic objects.® 

Now, Professor Copi may have been led to make the attribution 
of fallaciousness by an implausibility or unattractiveness which 
he finds the conclusion to possess. Nevertheless, if I am correct 
in asserting that the inference of 4 from 1 is warranted, then not 
only is his attribution of fallaciousness mistaken, but even the 
denial of the truth of the conclusion seems imprudent. Such a 


5 Ibid., p. 347. 
6To be sure, I term this latter position an absurd one. However, for 
Professor Copi to challenge this finding is an altogether different matter (one 


to which I shall return below) from his attribution of fallaciousness to the 
argument presented. 
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denial would imply the denial of 1. Yet 1 seems to me a truism’ 
so trite that I am loathe to believe that Professor Copi really 
wishes to deny it. 


II 


But I am convinced that however appropriate consideration of 
the possible fallaciousness of my argument may be here, it is much 
less important to come to a conclusion about this than it is to 
come to grips with the central distinction which Professor Copi’s 
note does elucidate. I am grateful to the note because it has led 
me to a realization, not achieved when ‘‘On Semiotic Aesthetics”’ 
was written, both of the gratuitous character of premises 2 and 3 
in the argument and of the bromidic character of premise 1. 
When ‘‘On Semiotic Aesthetics’? was written I believed not only 
and uncritically that 2 and 3 were required for the inference of 
4, but also, of course, that they were both true. If the distinction 
Professor Copi draws between ‘‘taking account in the value sense’”’ 
and ‘‘taking account in the semiotic sense’’ is sound, then 2 and 
3 and, in general, the position that what we ordinarily take to be 
esthetic objects (i.e., art objects) are not signs at all seem to lose 
some of their initial credibility. 

And, indeed, Professor Copi’s distinction does have at least 
a prima facie plausibility. For, as he points out, it frequently 
seems perfectly sensible to judge objects as being intrinsically or 
extrinsically valuable independently of their semiotic character- 
istics. Accordingly, there would seem to be no incompatibility in 
asserting of a given object that we had experienced it as a sign 
and that we judged it to be intrinsically valuable; conversely, we 
would not be entitled to conclude that an esthetic object could not 
function as a sign in esthetic experience on the grounds that judg- 
ments of esthetic value are judgments of intrinsic value. 

And yet, despite the plausibility of Copi’s distinction between 
‘taking account in the value sense’’ and ‘‘taking account in the 
semiotic sense,’’ I am apprehensive lest its acceptance lead us un- 
justifiably to the conclusion that in esthetic experience something 
other than what we ordinarily take to be the esthetic object is estheti- 
cally consummatory. 

In fact, however, we could be seduced into accepting this latter 
possibility on the basis of the cogency of Copi’s distinction only 
if we failed to realize that cogency of the distinction has no di- 
rect relevance whatever to the analysis of the concept esthetic ex- 
perience: that its relevance if any in esthetic theory is rather to 
the quite different concept, esthetic judgment. 


7 Le., a statement which is analytic if there are analytic statements. 
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The experience of an esthetic object (i., an esthetic experi- 
ence) is not all the same thing as the experience constituted by 
judgment of the value of an esthetic object.6 Patently, we may 
experience an esthetic object without esthetically judging it— 
that is, without appraising its worth,—and we may esthetically 
judge an object without experiencing it esthetically.* More im- 
portantly, perhaps, an esthetic experience is by its nature a pleas- 
urable or satisfying or consummatory experience *°; but a ‘‘judg- 
mental experience’’ need not be, and frequently is not, either 
pleasurable or satisfying or consummatory. 

If Professor Copi’s arguments for his distinction are cogent, 
what they help us to understand is that a judgmental experience 
which consists of judging an object to be intrinsically valuable 
could be subsequent to or simultaneous with construing that ob- 
ject to be a sign. But the thesis in question, the one partially 
embodied in 3 and 4, and more fully elaborated in ‘‘On Semiotic 
Aesthetics’’ is a thesis not about esthetic judgment at all, but 
about esthetic experience. On this thesis Professor Copi’s re- 
marks seem to have no direct bearing. 


RIcHARD RUDNER 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF PERCEPTS 


‘*T have a percept here somewhere—where is the blamed thing? (To 


brain-surgeon) Ah—thank you for the loan of your electric-drill—now 
I have it!’’ 


ROFESSOR Hiram McLendon, in an extremely interesting 
discussion of Bertrand Russell’s Portraits from Memory,' sets 
forth an excellent example of philosophical perplexity. It is an 
excellent example, in part at least, because McLendon is not simply 
setting forth someone else’s perplexity and showing how it is to 
be resolved, but is asserting his own perplexity and finding no way 
of resolving it. 


McLendon is troubled by Russell’s doctrine that percepts, 


8 See Henry Aiken’s ‘‘The Aesthetic Relevance of Artists’ Intentions,’’ 
this JourNAL, Vol. LII (November 24, 1955), pp. 742-753, for an incisive 
exposition of the importance of this distinction. 

® As we do when, for example, we base such judgments on what a favored 
(or disfavored) critic has to say about a work we’ve not yet experienced. 

10 To avoid circumlocution, I have made throughout the routinely remedi- 
able assumption that esthetic experiences are experiences of positive cathexis. 

1 ‘“Russell’s Portraits and Self-Portraits from Memory,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. LIV, No. 9 (April 25, 1957), pp. 264-280. All page references are to 
this article. 
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thoughts, ete., are located in the brain of the individual perceiver, 
thinker, etc. His trouble arises from the fact that he cannot believe 
this doctrine but feels that it is logically implied by two other 
propositions which he does believe. Since ke is firmly committed 
to belief in these other propositions—more firmly, apparently, than 
he is to disbelief in what he calls Russell’s ‘‘intracranialism’’—he 
sees no way out of accepting Russell’s doctrine if he is to be con- 
sistent. In short, McLendon finds himself holding an inconsistent 
set of beliefs, and this obviously will not do. 

But it also will not do in a ease like the present one to dismiss 
the difficulty by pointing out that the terms ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘valid,’’ 
or the concepts of truth and validity, are so related that if the 
conclusion of an argument is not true then either the argument is 
not valid or not all the premises are true. McLendon is aware of 
this. He wants to know what’s wrong with the argument (which 
I shall quote presently) or which of the premises is false. 

Let us look first at the conclusion of the argument, which is 
ultimately where the difficulty lies. The conclusion is that the 
percepts of any given individual are located in the brain of that 
individual. This conclusion, we may first note, is a source of per- 
plexity to McLendon but not to Bertrand Russell, since the latter 
believes it. Why doesn’t McLendon believe it? Because, he says, 
it ‘‘seems . . . fantastic’’ (p. 278). And so it does, to most phi- 
losophers. But if the question as to the whereabouts of percepts 
is raised, what more satisfactory answer could be given than that 
they are in the brain of the perceiver? Would McLendon be better 
satisfied if he were told that they were three feet in front of the 
perceiver, or five meters due north of him, or in his elbow, or in 
the left field of Yankee Stadium, or moving very slowly down the 
Champs Elysées? It is obvious that these answers are even more 
fantastic than Russell’s. What is wrong is expressed in the com- 
mon-sense saying that if you ask a silly question you'll get a silly 
answer. To ask where percepts are located is to ask a silly ques- 
tion. The answer to this question must be that a given percept 
is located either in the brain of the perceiver or somewhere else. 
(An extremely large percept might be part way in and part way 
out, and a slippery concept might be difficult to pin down.) Either 
answer is absurd. The point is simply that a percept (or a thought 
or a concept) is simply not the sort of thing which has a spatial 
position. If you like, the ‘‘logical geography’’ of ‘‘percept’’ as- 
sures us that there is no physical geography of percepts. | 

The foregoing paragraph is clearly not a conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the point that percepts, ete., have no spatial location, since 
it is not a demonstration of this point at all. The paragraph is de- 
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signed simply to point out the source of the feeling of absurdity 
which characterizes in the minds of most philosophers the doctrine 
of ‘‘intracranialism.’’ Our discussion is directed to those, like 
McLendon, who find the doctrine fantastic, and not to those, like 
Russell, who believe the doctrine to be true. 

With this point established let us look at the argument which 
McLendon finds so troubling, and which he takes as stating the 
essential point of Russell’s ‘‘intracranialism.’’ McLendon sets 
forth the argument as follows: 

1. Wherever the immediate causal conditions of an event are located, there 
also the event itself is located. 

2. The immediate causal conditions of percepts are events located in one 
and only one spatio-temporal region, namely, in the brain of the perceiver. 


3. Therefore, the percepts of any given individual are events located in 
the brain of that individual. [P. 276.] 


According to McLendon, none of these statements is a necessary 
truth, but each is a contingent statement about the world (p. 277). 
If this is so then it would appear that each of the premises is an 
inductive hypothesis. This way of viewing the matter points to 
a peculiarity of the first premise: while the second premise is a 
generalization from physiological psychology, the first is an empir- 
ical hypothesis taken from—? (metaphysics?) Leaving unques- 
tioned for the moment the truth of the second premise, we must in 
order to warrant the first premise have examined many instances 
of causal relations—using some criterion of causality which does 
not involve contiguity! (otherwise the first premise is a necessary 
truth)—and discovered in each instance that the effect was con- 
tiguous to the cause. (McLendon’s formulation suggests that an 
event and its cause are at the same place, which would seem to 
imply an identity of cause and effect. But that every caused event 
is self-caused would not seem to be a very satisfactory doctrine 
either philosophically, theologically, or scientifically.) Assuming 
for the moment a criterion of causality not involving contiguity, 
we may wish to hold that the argument fails because of the falsity 
of the first premise. Conceding the truth of the second premise, 
we find set forth in the conclusion a counter-instance to the gen- 
eralization embodied in the first premise. But we can point to other 
cases which might count as counter-instances to this generalization, 
e.g., the new moon’s being in a certain position as the cause of 
the occurrence of a particularly high tide on the coast of France. 
These are obviously not contiguous events, though related as cause 
and effect. It may be urged, however, that whenever there is an 
apparent non-contiguity of cause and effect there really occurs 
some series of intervening events such that ‘‘the immediate causal 
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conditions’’ of the event in question are contiguous to that event. 
As an empirical hypothesis this is extremely doubtful, as the ex- 
ample of the tide indicates, and as the question under consideration, 
namely that of the location of percepts, further illustrates. But 
what is peculiarly troublesome here is the introduction of the phrase 
“‘the immediate causal conditions,’’ since the criteria for the ap- 
plicability of this phrase are unspecified. The use of the term 
‘‘immediate’’ suggests a criterion of contiguity. If this suggestion 
is not intended, then the preceding considerations still hold and 
the first premise appears unwarranted, but if it is intended then 
the first premise is a necessary truth. I may suggest that it is an 
unconscious wavering on the interpretation of the first premise, 
now as a necessary truth, and now as a contingent statement, which 
is a (or the) source of felt difficulty with the argument. 

What if we consider the first premise as a necessary truth, if, 
with Hume, we ‘‘consider the relation of CONTIGUITY as es- 
sential to that of causation’’? What, in other words, if we take 
spatio-temporal contiguity as a defining characteristic of causality ? 
Well, if we do, we must obviously turn our attention to the second 
premise and drop our assumption of its truth. Note first that if 
contiguity is taken as an essential property of the causal relation, 
it may turn out that some relations of events commonly referred 
to as causal may on this conception no longer be correctly so de- 
signated. Thus we can no longer truly say that a certain position 
of the moon and the sun causes a certain high tide, although we 
might ordinarily talk in this way. Similarly, although we might 
ordinarily wish to speak of events in the brain as the cause of per- 
cepts, still, on this conception of causation we cannot correctly do 
so. For, unless we can independently determine the position of 
brain-events and of percepts, we cannot speak of a causal relation 
between the two, since the determination of a causal relation de- 
pends on the determination of contiguity of the events putatively 
so related. This follows simply from the fact that contiguity is 
part of the criterion for causality. 

Thus, the unsatisfactory character of the argument for ‘‘in- 
tracranialism’’ may be summed up briefly as follows. Either the 
first premise, which asserts contiguity of causally related events is 
a contingent proposition or it is a necessary truth. If it is inter- 
preted as contingent, then it would seem to be a false universal 
generalization, and hence the conclusion of the argument might be 
false. If, however, it is construed as a necessary truth, then the 
second premise is unwarranted, and again the conclusion is 
undemonstrated. 
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It is tempting to suggest an extension of McLendon’s argument 
by pointing out that brain-events are contiguous to percepts and 
that percepts have no spatial location. I shall forego this tempta- 
tion. Consideration of it may help, however, to loosen up our 
thinking on this matter. 

McLendon is led into his perplexity by considerations of con- 
sistency, or, as he calls it, ‘‘respect for reasonableness.’’ I am by 
no means certain that what I have written will immediately rid 
him of his perplexity. ‘‘Respect for reasonableness,’’ he writes 
(p. 278), ‘‘is sometimes embarrassing.’’ I hope to have shown 
only that in the present case it need not be. 


Rosert J. RiCHMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Freedom is as Freedom Does; Cwil Liberties Today. Coruiss La- 
MONT. New York: Horizon Press, 1956. 322 pp. $3.95. 


Lamont, in this book, is obviously fighting a losing battle. Not 
only is the Civil Liberties Union in decline; freedom of speech and 
thought have also lost ground. So Lamont persuasively argues 
and documents his case throughout all the chapters but the last, 
when his hopes get the better of his judgment. Where college 
and university libraries contain the classics of the Socialist tradi- 
tion (I might just as well have used pornography as an example), 
the material is usually too ‘‘hot’’ for the professors to touch. The 
result is freedom of speech and thought in form only. 

Read in conjunction with C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, 
Lamont’s book provides a concrete picture of the informal alliance 
existing in this country between the thought police and the military. 
His chapter on the ‘‘Police State in the Making”’ is a hair-raiser, 
and shockingly reveals that we are farther along the road to 1984 
than most of us probably realize. How many persons know, for 
example, that the professional informer is now an integral part of 
the American way of life, and that loyalty oaths and quasi-loyalty 
tests have spread from the Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments to private industry as well. Radical opinions of any kind 
are no longer dismissed as merely infantile or pathological; they 
are considered a political, military, and industrial liability. 

The decline in civil liberties, Lamont argues, is partly due to the 
increasing fear which individuals have of authority, and their in- 
creasing readiness to submit unquestioningly to it. In order to 
exist freedom has to be exercised, and the average American is un- 
willing to defend either his own rights or those of others. A good 
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example of this was provided in 1951 by an enterprising reporter 
in Wisconsin, who drew up a petition containing parts of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of Rights, and circulated it in 
a public park on the Fourth of July. Out of 112 individuals whom 
he approached, the reporter was able to persuade only one to sign. 
Almost all of the others told him they were fearful of the con- 
sequences if they signed, and twenty asked him if he was a 
Communist. 

Even during normal times, when neither war nor economic 
depression threatened, there have been repeated violations of the 
Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights and the Constitution are far 
from being radical documents: neither provides for the economic 
implementation of civil liberties, or for the dangers that arise when 
powerful economic interests so overwhelm the public with propa- 
ganda that contrary views have little chance to be heard. Yet 
Lamont concentrates upon the defense of these documents on the 
ground that if they were only enforced, the people of the United 
States would thereby recover some of their lost liberties and former 
way of life. 

Lamont attributes the decline of the Civil Liberties Union to 
its adoption of a stand against illiberal and undemocratic forms 
of government, whereas its traditional policy confined itself to the 
defense of the American Bill of Rights. Instead of defending 
the freedom of speech, thought, and association of persons with 
totalitarian sympathies or convictions, it has even taken the initi- 
ative in depriving them of their civil liberties. Under the in- 
fluence of democratic socialists and new style liberals, who are 
united on this issue, liberals have been persuaded to abandon Mill’s 
dictum that ‘‘If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be 
no more justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had 
the power, would be justified in silencing mankind.’’ Instead, 
the liberal has increasingly taken the position that persons sus- 
pected of a tendency to limit civil liberties have themselves no right 
to enjoy those liberties. Civil liberties have been so well defended 
that persons are now threatened with the loss of their jobs if they 
do not think and act as liberals. The most avid defenders of 
civil liberties are the persons who are most intent on destroying 
them, since they would defend civil liberties by limiting them to 
those who, like themselves, are liberals. 

Lamont criticizes this neo-liberal tendency for basing itself 
upon two mistaken beliefs: (1) that the existence of totalitarian 
states abroad constitutes a permanent threat to civil liberties at 
home, so that there is a ‘‘clear and present danger’’ from the 
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unchecked flow of ideas; and (2) that it is one of the lessons of 
history that civil liberties can be used as a means of undermining 
those selfsame liberties, so that their defense implies their curtail- 
ment. It is true that Lamont grossly underestimates the danger 
to liberal institutions from well organized and disciplined minorities 
intent on subverting them. On the other hand, there is consider- 
able evidence to support his belief that ‘‘the level of liberty in 
any land tends to sink to that accorded its most unpopular mi- 
nority.’’ Similar results are achieved whether liberals curtail civil 
liberties in self-defense or whether civil liberties are suppressed 
because of the liberties granted to their enemies. Either method 
may lead to a police state, and civil liberties suffer in either event. 
It might be argued, in defense of the neo-liberal, that his course 
of action at least preserves the state in the right hands, so that 
when the emergency passes full liberties may be restored. How- 
ever, the ‘‘clear and present danger’’ has become a permanent 
condition of life in America, so that there is little hope by this 
argument in recovering our liberties as long as totalitarian states 
exist. At least we may be able to recover some of these liberties 
and to prolong the freedoms we still have by fighting for them, 
and refusing to bow to the ‘‘clear and present danger’’ posed by 
neo-liberals and totalitarians alike. 

A final word on academic freedom, which is also vigorously 
defended by Lamont. I have heard it argued that if courses on 
the social philosophy of Marx and Engels were to be offered by 
our colleges and universities, then the student would be even more 
exposed to misinformation about Marxism than he is in his present 
state of ignorance. It is easy enough to make Marxism respect- 
able, and a teacher of liberal propensities may be expected to do so. 
It is also easy to make logical hash out of the inconsistencies of 
dialectical materialism, economic determinism, and the labor 
theory of value. Does it much matter, then, whether Marxism 
is treated in either of these fashions or as a form of un-American- 
ism by someone of incontrovertible loyalty? The significant issue 
is whether the subject is taught by qualified and independent 
scholars, and whether all the literature is made available to stu- 
dents, which it seldom is. The distortion and withholding of knowl- 
edge are crimes against the intellect, so that it is inadequate 
merely to protest against academic oaths and censorship of litera- 
ture and the arts. The liberal is also bound by his principles to 
encourage independent reading and discussion of those classics 
which are considered obscene, heretical, and subversive. 


DonaLp CuarK HopGEs 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics; Papers from 1923 to 1938. 
ALFRED Tarski. Translated by J. H. Woodger. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1956. xiv, 471 pp. $9.60 (60s.). 


This book consists of seventeen previously published papers. 
They range from the author’s doctoral dissertation at Warsaw in 
1923, through his famous monograph ‘‘The Concept of Truth in 
Formalized Languages,’’ to various papers published in the 1930’s. 
Many of the papers are of merely mathematical interest but some 
of them deserve the careful attention of analytically minded 
philosophers. i; 

Of especial importance here is the appearance in English of 
‘The Concept of Truth.’’ This paper, which occupies about a 
quarter of the volume, is a landmark in the history of modern 
semantics, a fountainhead whence almost all subsequent work on 
the subject has sprung. Of course important advances have been 
made in semantics since this paper was first published (in 1930-31 
in Polish, and in a German translation in 1936). And also impor- 
tant contributions had been made to the subject prior to 1930. One 
must realize that Tarski’s work did not arise full-blown like Venus 
from the sea, but is rather the culmination of a long, painstaking 
tradition, the full history of which has yet to be written. 

We need not examine here in detail the development of semantics 
since 1936. We should note, however, that Tarski’s paper on 
truth has now been largely superseded by work much more rigorous 
and at the same time applicable to a tremendously extended class 
of object-languages. Tarski’s definitional methods have been ap- 
plied by mathematicians to object-languages based on Russell’s 
theory of types or incorporating a set theory such as that of Zermelo 
or of von Neumann. Philosophers have developed theories of 
designation, denotation, and the like, which for the most part have 
been neglected by Tarski. Several systematic theories of intension 
have been put forward. Tarski makes no attempt to formulate such 
a theory. Also systematic theories of inscriptions have been devel- 
oped, which hark back to some suggestions of Lesniewski. Tarski’s 
semantics is based wholly upon shapes or sign-design (Peirce’s 
types), whereas philosophical analysis for many purposes requires 
a semantics based upon inscriptions or sign-events (Peirce’s tokens). 

Another philosophically important paper in this volume, and one 
which is not widely known as it should be, is ‘‘On the Concept of 
Logical Consequence.’’ Logical or analytic truth and the notion 
of logical consequence are interdefinable. In fact this paper con- 
tains in effect one of the historically earliest satisfactory defini- 
tions of logical truth. 
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The first paper in this volume, ‘‘On the Primitive Term of 
Logistic,’’ is concerned with the problem of constructing the sen- 
tential calculus, taking material equivalence as the only primitive 
in addition to quantifiers on propositional variables. Philosophers 
will also be interested in the Lukasiewicz-Tarski paper ‘‘ Investi- 
gations into the Sentential Caleulus,’’ in which foundations for 
many-valued systems of sentential calculus are put forward for the 
first time. In ‘‘Foundations of the Geometry of Solids’’ a geo- 
metrical theory is constructed in terms of a primitive notion of 
being a sphere and a part-whole relation. This material is closely 
related with work by Whitehead (on the method of extensive ab- 
straction) and Nicod. 

Most of the other papers are probably of interest only for the 
student of the foundations of mathematics or of metamathematies. 
Here, for the most part, Tarski is not interested in constructive 
procedures. He seems to assume rather that mathematics itself 
needs no logical justification and that it may be used securely 
as a tool in any methodological investigation. Tarski does not, 
therefore, hesitate to use very high-powered mathematical pro- 
cedures if he happens to need them. Sets of all grades of com- 
plexity, infinite sequences of sets or of objects of any kind, to- 
gether with such principles concerning them as are needed, are con- 
stantly employed in these papers. The constructively minded 
mathematician may well feel that, for security and assured con- 
sistency, such high-powered tools are somewhat too much, and that 
we must learn to do without them. Tarski’s pan-mathematicism, 
that all’s well so long as it is a part of the accepted mathematical 
tradition, will also be rejected by the critically minded philosopher. 
For him, any area of mathematics needs logical justification just 
as much or as little as, say, some area of theology. 

Professor Woodger has translated these papers con amore, and 
we are much indebted to him for the inception of this volume and 
for seeing it through the press. 


R. M. Martin 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 2, and 3, 1958. 
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Dominant Themes 
of Modern Philosophy 


A History 
GeorGE Boas, Johns Hopkins University 


A unique study which applies the history-of-ideas method 
to the whole course of modern European philosophic 
thought. The growth and modification of the important, 
influential ideas are traced in detail. The book shows how 
each concept is reflected in the thought of other philosophers 
and how it is an index to a particular period. “. . . superb, 
one of the most complete and interestingly written commentaries 
I have seen.”’—Jerome Richfield, Bucknell University. 
660 pp. Jan., 1957 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 
ALBERT WILLIAM Levi, Washington University 


Designed for the initial course in philosophy, this text- 
book acquaints the student with the chief areas of phi- 
losophv. J consists of lucid expositions of the crucial 
philosoplic problems and a copious selection of writings by 
the r.ajor thinkers of Western tradition. Includes 35 
readings from 27 philosophers. “. . . a significant contribu- 
tion to the problems approach to introductory philosophy. . . . 
A good selection of readings.” —Stuart L. Penn, Washington 
College, Md. 525 pp. March, 1957 


Person and Reality 
An Introduction to Metaphysics 


EpGar SHEFFIELD BricutmaN, Boston University; 
Edited by Peter ANTHONY Berrtocct, Boston University; 
in collaboration with JANNETTE ELTHINA NEWHALL, 
Boston University; and ROBERT SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Just Published! The only full exposition of Brightman’s 
theory of knowledge, of reality, of values, and of God. Book 
presents personalistic idealism as a systematic approach to 
the solution of the main problems of metaphysics, empha- 
sizing recent criticism of metaphysics generally and of 
theistic idealism in particular. “This last legacy of a great 
contemporary philosopher will certainly cause many thinkers 
to re-examine personalism and idealism.”—Arthur W. 
Munk, Albion College. 379 pp. Jan., 1958 
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